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When teachers' expectations are ful- 
filled with regard to the leadership of 
administrators and supervisors, their 
morale soars;when their expectations are 
disappointed, morale takes a nose dive. 


What is the evidence back of this 
statement? 


And, what is its meaning for super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors? 


Leaders Make or Mar Morale... 


You can get pretty good prima facie 
evidence in your own schools. Talk to 
teachers known to be disgruntled or de- 
moralized. Chances are you will find re- 
sentment of the actions or attitudes of 
the principal, the superintendent, or a 
supervisor. Then talk to teachers who 
manifest enthusiasm for their work and 
their schools. Almost surely, you will 
find the latter high in praise of their 
principals and supervisors. 

But, you don't need to depend on this 
rule of thumb evidence. Careful studies 
reveal more explicitly the relationship 
between morale and leadership. For exam 
ple, the Research Division of the NEA, 
on the basis of 4,931 questionnaire re- 
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turns, found that high-morale groups 
tended to emphasize the importance of 
good professional leadership; while low- 
morale groups reported such hindrances 
of effective teaching as interfering 
supervisors and incompetent administra- 
tors. Other studies, some of which we 
shall cite in another connection, con- 
firm and supplement these findings. 


Research Reveals Relationship... 


We have some especially revealing evi- 
dence collected through a nationwide 
study in which we interviewed more than 
400 teachers in five systems, and ob- 
tained questionnaire responses from 
nearly 1,800 teachers, representing 43 
states and 216 school districts.” One of 
our significant findings is the close 
correspondence between teachers' ratings 
of their superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors and the extent of their 
satisfaction with the school system in 
which they are working. For example, see 
Figure 1 showing the percentages of en- 
thusiastic, relatively satisfied, and 
discontented teachers among those hold- 
ing various opinions of the superinten- 
dent's leadership. 


Note that the proportion of enthusias- 
tic teachers among those who give the 
highest rating to the superintendent's 
leadership is nearly seven times as high 
as among those who give the lowest rat- 
ing to his leadership. Note also that 
the percentage of dissatisfied teachers 
among those giving the superintendent a 
top leadership rating is less than one- 
half of one per cent; but the percentage 
of dissatisfaction rises above 26 per 
cent among those considering his leader- 
ship poor. 


the Teacher Looks at Personnel Administra- 
tion. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XXIII, No. 4 Washing- 
ton: Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1945. 


Francis S- Chase, Administration and Teacher 
Morale. (Scheduled for Fall publication, the 
University of Chicago Press.) 
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Figure 1 — Extent of satisfaction among 
teachers, grouped by their opinions of the 
superintendent's leadership. 


We found an equally close relationship 
between teachers' satisfaction with 
their schools and their ratings of their 
principals’ leadership. The same holds 
true of the relationship between teach- 
ers' opinions of supervision and their 
satisfaction with the school system. 


Further illumination of the relation- 
ship is obtained by examining the rat- 
ings given respectively to their super- 
intendents, their principals, and to 
"supervision" by more than 800 teachers 
who "could scarcely imagine a system in 
which teaching would be more satisfying 
and enjoyable." Upwards of 90 per cent 
of these enthusiastic teachers rate all 
three as either good or excellent. This 
contrasts sharply with the ratings 
which dissatisfied teachers give their 
administrators and supervisors, as will 
be seen from Figure 2. 


Note the large proportion of top rat- 
ings by the enthusiastic teachers and 
the small proportion of high ratings by 
the dissatisfied teachers. Note also the 
high proportion of low ratings given by 
the dissatisfied teachers, especially 
the rating of their principals as "ex- 
tremely poor" by 38 per cent of these 
dissatisfied teachers. 


In teachers’ own estimates of the con- 
tribution to their satisfaction of 
eleven factors, dynamic and stimulating 
leadership by the building principal 
led, with over 88 per cent reporting 
this as contributing greatly to satis- 
faction in teaching. Dynamic and stimu- 
lating leadership by the superintendent 
was considered of top importance by 


nearly as many teachers. Stimulating and 
helpful supervision was not as highly 
prized, although 72 per cent reported it 
as contributing greatly to their satis- 
faction in teaching. Factors receiving 
a somewhat higher vote than supervision 
included participation in various as- 
pects of policy making, clearly defined 
aims, and recognition of the good work 
of teachers. Factors receiving a lower 
vote included good salaries and light 
teaching loads. These estimates were 
given by teachers who said they had "dy- 
namic and stimulating principals," en- 
joyed "comparatively good salaries," etc. 


What Does This Mean?... 


The evidence, from other studies and 
from our interviews with several hundred 
teachers, justifies interpreting these 
ratings of superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors as a measure of the de- 
gree to which teachers' expectations of 
leadership are fulfilled. 


We may say, then, that when teachers’ 
expectations with regard to the leader- 
ship of the principal are met in a high 
degree, there are roughly 70 chances in 
a hundred that they will be enthusiastic 
about teaching in the school, and less 
than one chance in a hundred of active 
dissatisfaction. We can make the same 
kind of statement with regard to leader- 
ship of the superintendent, and of 
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Figure 2 — Contrast between enthusiastic and 
dissatisfied teachers on ratings given adminis— 
trators and supervisors. 
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supervisors. We may add that when teach- 
ers' expectations of leadership are 
poorly met, the chances for enthusiasm 
are reduced as low as ten in a hundred; 
and the chances for serious dissatisfac- 
tion rise correspondingly. 


Looking at the matter from the other 
side, we may predict that upwards of 90 
per cent of enthusiastic teachers will 
rate their principals and superinten- 
dents as either good or excellent, and 
supervision as being of value. In con- 
trast, a great majority of dissatisfied 
teachers will rate their principal's 
leadership as "not especially good" or 
"extremely poor"; and half or more will 
be similarly unhappy about the superin- 
tendent's leadership and the kind of 
supervision provided. 


What Do Teachers Expect... 


This still does not tell us much un- 
less we know something of the nature of 
teachers’ expectations. 


Leadership in educational administra- 
tion is a loosely defined term, signify- 
ing different things to different per- 
sons at various times under differing 
situations. The term "leader" sometimes 
connotes only 4a status position in a 
hierarchy. Leadership may refer then 
simply to the functions performed by a 
person occupying such status. It takes 
on added meaning when conceived as the 
function performed by a person in terms 
of influencing group decision and action. 
It gains added warmth in terms of a per- 
son's contributions to the attainment of 
goals and satisfactions prized by mem- 
bers of a group. 


Teachers’ expectations of leadership 
tend to be related to this last concept. 
Consciously or unconsciously they are 
likely to apply this yardstick to the 
superintendent, the principal, and the 
supervisors. If this is true, we need to 
inquire what are the purposes and satis- 
factions which teachers expect profes- 
Sional leaders to help them achieve. 


Expectations of Teachers Vary... 


Yarborough, 2 in a study of Illinois 
teachers, found administrative support 
in discipline the most important factor. 
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Similarly, Becker* found a definite set 
of expectations of Chicago teachers with 
respect to the principal. Among these 
are that the principal: (1) should pro- 
tect the teachers' authority vis-a-vis 
parents and pupils, always upholding the 
teacher, no matter who is at fault; 
(2) should not "spy" on teachers or give 
arbitrary orders; (3) should allocate 
rights and duties "fairly." Becker found 
that teacher dissatisfaction runs high 
if the principal does not have regard 
for such expectations. 


Scully” likewise reported dissatisfac- 
tion arising from attitudes or actions 
of the principal "which threaten the in- 
dividual's social, professional, or 
economic security." On the other hand, 
Scully found that the most frequently 
mentioned contributor to satisfaction was 
that teachers were "permitted freedom 
from interference." She stressed also 
the principal's availability and will- 
ingness to cooperate, and his tendency 
to regard teachers as fellow workers 
rather than as subordinates. 


Our own data are not at variance with 
these findings; but they show that 
teachers' expectations of leadership 
vary from community to community. They 
suggest that the expectations themselves 
are in part a response to leadership. 


Thus, we found schools in which teach- 
ers' praise or censure of principals was 
clearly related to the concept of the 
principal as a super-disciplinarian who 
bolsters the teachers' authority. Sig- 
nificantly, this kind of expectation was 
emphasized in schools of low morale 
where teachers obviously felt insecure 
and frustrated. In contrast, teachers in 
most of the high-morale schools, in 
their comments on relationships with the 
principals, emphasized such things as: 
(1) helpfulness in solving problems of 
instruction and pupil adjustment; 
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Semi ly Marie Scully, "Personnel Administra- 
tion in Public Education: A Study in Human Re- 
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(2) contributions to the professional 
growth of teachers; (3) respect for the 
teacher's competence and "democratic" 
administration; and, (4) friendliness, 
understanding, and interest in the 
teacher's work. 


Typical of teachers' comments in these 
high-morale schools are the following 
verbatim statements: 


"Our principal is so understanding and 
fair; he listens to our problems." 


"The principal is very much aware of 
my work.... He understands children and 
the teaching of them." 


"It is a privilege to work in a school 
with a principal who is so interested in 
helping both the teachers and the pupils 
do their best work." 


How Teachers React to Leadership... 


The difference between teachers' ex- 
pectations of the principal in the high- 
and low-morale schools was more than one 
of vocabulary. It was a difference in 
outlook. The teachers in the high-morale 
schools did not feel threatened or in- 


secure. They were seeking their satis- 
factions through increased professional 
competence, and in promoting pupil 
growth. They saw the principal as one 
who could help them understand children 
and improve teaching. When teachers have 
this kind of expectation with regard to 
the principal's leadership, they tend to 
reject the concept of the principal as 
"maintainer of authority." Teachers who 
feel professionally competent and secure 
are quick to express dissatisfaction 
with principals who operate at the level 
of the super-disciplinarian. 


We found similar discrepancies’ in 
teachers' concepts of the roles of the 
superintendent, and of supervisors. 


How to Meet Expectations... 


In the next issue, we shall report 
further on these differing expectations 
of teachers with regard to the roles of 
superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors. Major attention will be given, 
however, to how to discover what teach- 
ers' expectations are, and how to meet, 
or change, their expectations. 


FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING... 


1. What kinds of roles do your teachers expect their superintendent and prin- 


cipals to play? Do 


Can you recall spe 
to provide the kind 
the effect on morale? 


ave any real evidence on this? 


Do different teachers in your school or schools have conflicting expecta-~ 
tions of the leadership roles of administrators and supervisors? If so, 
how can these differing expectations be satisfied? 
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